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graves, for example, near the fort in Gross-Krotzenburg (above Hanau),1 but
also by discoveries of coins and tools, and above all by the lay-out of the modern
village streets, house-sites, ploughed lands, and field-paths, which was obviously
determined by that of the streets of the Roman camp-village, and is identical
with them. Moreover, the same land which was once covered by the Roman
camp-village is still government property- It can be proved that the modern
domain was given by the king in Carolingian times from the crown possessions
to the church, and that it came back to the government again at the dissolution
of the monasteries. When the Main territory was conquered by the Franks
under Clovis (c, A.D. 500) these old Roman posts were claimed as crown land.
The Frankish kings were the legal successors of the chiefs of the Alemanni.
It seems probable that at the time of the conquest the latter had appropriated
the Roman state property to themselves. This happy combination of facts
enabled Georg Wolff to give a greater historical value to the results of his excava-
tions, with important consequences. He himself, for instance, gained new
help for his succeeding researches, and his discoveries caused other workers to
proceed with similar investigation of various other Roman sites, and so to com-
plete the proof of his theories.2
It is important to notice the general conclusions which have been drawn
by K. Schumacher from the results of a number of separate excavations on the
right bank of the Rhine, from Basel to Mainz. It appears that the earlier theories,
which represented the whole plain of the Rhine as a swamp, were wrong, and
that even in prehistoric times it was widely cultivated and settled. A considerable
breaking up and clearance of the surrounding land for the purpose of tillage
had already taken place, so that successive tribes again and again made use of
their predecessors' work. In general Schumacher comes to the following impor-
tant conclusion: " Even during the so-called Age of Migration there was no
essential change in the choice of places for settlement, a fact which is proved
beyond a doubt by recent excavations, especially by the discovery of a great
number of long barrows, It is true that the discoveries show the Alemanni
and Franks to have penetrated, here and there, farther into the mountains, and
also to have settled more thickly in the lowlands of the Rhine, but in the plain
of the Rhine itself they everywhere appropriated the fields which had been
cultivated by the Romans and their predecessors, and erected their simple log
and wattle huts close to them, even though they hated the urban mode of settle-
ment of the Romans. Though doubt may be thrown on Ammianus' remark
that- the farmhouses of the Alemanni in the lower Rhine valley were built in
the Roman fashion (17, i), yet it is clear, both from literary accounts and from
excavations, that on the right plain of the Rhine, where, owing to the protection
of the Roman fortresses on the left bank, Roman authority was able to make
a stand for a while even when the Limes was lost, Alemannic civilization was
in closer contact than elsewhere with that of Rome, and thus continuity of
population was secured. And almost all the above-mentioned sites of pre-
Roman, Roman, and Alemannic-Frankish times (of which a detailed list is given
by Schumacher) are also mentioned in early medieval sources as places of
1  Cf. especially "Wolff's later description of this fortified village:   " Uber Zusammenhange
romischer und fruhmittelalterlicher Kultur im Mainlande," Ein%elforschungen i&erKunst- undAhertums-
gegenstSnde %u Frankfurt a.M. (1908).
2  See German edit., i2, 107 f.